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Working Visitors 


Jobs Are Found For German College 
Men In American Industries 


ERMAN STUDENTS to the number 
of one hundred are coming to work in 
American laboratories, factories, and on 
farms. Fifty-two have already landed under 
special arrangement with the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, and more are expected later. 
The venture was planned by the German 
Student’s Cooperative Association and is 
expected to give the student worker a close 
view of American industrialism. After a 
stay of not less than two years he will 
go back to apply his experience to German 
concerns. 

With the coming of the working students 
American collegians are impressed with the 
post-war enterprise of the German 
Student Cooperative Association. Before 
the war German students never worked. It 
simply wasn’t done. With the pinch of post- 
war starvation came a necessity to sweat in 
fields and work shops along with the work- 


ing class. Virtually all German _ under- 
graduates now labor during’ vacation 
months. Twenty thousand were employed 


in the summer of 1921; during the next 
season the number was doubled. 

The German Student Cooperative Associ- 
ation has facilitated this movement into in- 
dustry. There was a great deal of opposi- 
tion to beat down before students could find 
employment. The employers had no place 
for inexperienced hands; the trade unions 
fought the non-labor competition; gradually 
the association ironed out these differences. 
Besides getting jobs for the students the 
association has been engaged in schemes 
for lowering living costs. Kitchens have 
been established, cafeterias and cooperative 
shops opened and loan funds established for 
needy students. In many ways German stu- 
dents have made grim poverty an education 
in learning something about the lives and 
problems of workers, and have gotten prac- 
tical experience in social cooperation. 


Czech Self-help 


Student Self-Help in Czecho-Slovakia riv- 
als that of Germany in phenominal achieve- 
ments. The multitudes of refugees, Russian 
and Ukranian, have created special problems 
of student support. In Vox Studenti- 
um, May 1926, Donald A. Lowrie tells what 
has transpired in the Czech institutions: 

“Cooperative enterprises provide for three 
principal needs: housing, feeding, and 
general supplies.... Some of these housing 
schemes are purely student affairs, while 
others combine student initiative and ef- 
fort with that of other organizations. The 
much-talked-of Letna Colony in Prague, 
where about 800 students, men and women, 
are living, was built in 1921 by the labour 
of the students themselves, the site and 
material being partly provided by gifts 
from the Government and other sources... 
A very different student dormitory is that 


of Lazenska, Prague, where a group of 
(Centinued on Page 3) 


Next Week 


The New Student for next Wed- 
nesday will include the October 
magazine of sixteen pages filled 
with stories, essays, drawings and 
poems, bearing on college life and 


problems. The cover is the ex- 
cellent work of a new cartoonist; 
among the articles will be an ac- 
count of an exciting summer trip 
through Russia and the college 
chapter of a serious biography. 


Aquatic College 


“Join our university and see the world”, 
might well be the slogan of the Floating 
University which has taken the whole world 
for its campus. On September 18th the 
aquatic college, under the presidency of Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, left Hoboken aboard 


tthe S. S. Ryndam for a 50,000 mile cruise 


around the world. 

Cruising along at the speed of twelve 
knots the Ryndam with her student body 
of 500 will visit the principal ports of the 
world, including the Skandinavian. Havana, 
Cubka, will be the first stop. From Havana 
she will proceed through the Panama Canal, 
to Hawaii and the Far East, from thence 
by way of Ceylon, the Suez Canal, to 
Europe. On May 4, 1927 the touring scholars 
will arrive in New York. 

Fifty faculty members will season the 
sight-seeing with instruction. A daily paper 
called The Binnacle will provide the 
necessary news. Harry J. Allen, ex-Gover- 
nor of Kansas, will do the editing of the 
paper, along with his other duties as head 
of the journalism department. 

The University Travel Association of 11 
Broadway, New York, has arranged the 
Cruise. 


Grading the Faculty 


Five professors received less than 
passing grades in the student ratings pub- 
lished in the City College Student of the 
College of the City of New York last fall. 
The professors were classed in six groups, 
the lowest being F. Ten professors re- 
ceived A’s. 

The Student announces that the grading 
was done by a group of students “qualified 
by their long familiarity with many mem- 
bers of the Faculty.” “In this rating the 
prime consideration has been the profes- 
sor’s general ability as a teacher. Person- 
ality and knowledge of the subject have 
been secondary factors. ‘Ability’ has been 
taken to mean the capacity for instilling a 
sincere interest in the subject-matter of a 
given course and the power to import the 
information necessary as the basis of such 
an interest. Glittering platitudinizing and 


' jiberal-posing have been marked very low, 


as creating an ephemera! and specious in- 
terest.” 


Vacations Ended 


Returning Collegians Report A Great 
Variety Of Summer Experiences 


HE FOUR HUNDRED thousand smil- 
ing faces that came rushing into six 
hundred American colleges: where did they 
come from? Where had they spent the 
summer? About one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand were new to the college — 
high school boys and girls who came from 
their summer camps, their farms, their 
workshops. Of the others 50,000, se the 
steamship companies report, went to 
Europe; while probably seventy-five thou- 
sand worked in the grain-fields, on the 
roads, in factories, at camps, in hotels and 
offices. 

New under the summer sun was the trip 
of a group of six American students and 
instructors into Soviet Russia. Of all the 
four hundred thousand American students 
they probably had the most interesting ex- 
periences. 

Inquisitive crowds almost pushed them 
off their feet. They saw themselves in big 
headlines and looked at their own faces in 
news reels at the movies. Officials were 
proud whenever they could point out to 
their visitors that they were doing things 
“as the Amcricans do.”’* 

Two hundred and ten undergraduates went 
to Europe in groups arranged by the Euro- 
pean student federations under the “C. I. 
BE.” From Amherst, Cornell, Dartmonth, 
Mount Holyoke, Ohio State, Radcliffe, 
Randolph Macon, Smith, Vassar and Wel- 
lesly went homogeneous groups besides two 
intercollegiate ones, to visit European stu- 
dents, attend the International summer 
school at Geneva of Dr. Alfred Zimmern, 
to enjoy themselves in “promoting inter- 
national friendship.” 

On the whole, judging from advance re- 
ports, the total invasion of the 50,000 with 
their impetuous “contact” with Europe has 
set back ‘“‘international friendship,” by dis- 
comfiting the Europeans who were often 
made into unwilling hosts. 

“Student-industrial groups”, studying in- 
dustry by working in it, took in perhaps two 
hundred out of the four hundred thousand 
cheer-makers now back in college, while an- 
other couple of hundred discussed problems 
at conferences. 


Theodor Lessing 


Unknown to Americans, even such as read 
Oswald Spengler’s immense Decline of 
the* West, there lives in Germany one 
Dr. Vheodor Lessing, perhaps a_ greater 
historian than Spengler himself. Last 
year Dr. Lessing was tempted during a 
campaign to make slighting remarks about 
the hobnai! hero Hindenburg. 

His students at the Technische Hoch- 
schule Hannover got mad, demanded his 
dismissal; the affair grew to distorted pro- 
portions, including riot and wholesale stu- 
dent emigrations; it now looks as if Dr. 
Lessing would have to go. 
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Wisconsin’s Experiment 
Station 


ISCONSIN, long an innovator in 

political circles, has established an 
experiment station in college education. 
With a student body of 125 a new college 
within the State university opens this fall 
under the guidance of Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, ex-president of Amherst College. This 
college is part of the College of Letters and 
Science and came into being as a laboratory 
for testing new curricula and teaching 
methods. 

An all-university study commission, of 
which Dr. Meiklejohn was a member, sug- 
gested the undertaking. The general plan 
to be followed was outlined by President 
Glenn Frank in an address last spring. Dr. 
Frank would do away with the elective sys- 
tem which he believes was adopted as a re- 
fuge from “an increasingly unmanageable 
mass of modern knowledge.” He believes 
the student should be “exposed to a broadly 
concerned and coherently organized body of 
general knowledge during some definite 
period of the college years that precede the 
intensive specialization of graduate study 
and professional training.’ The specific 
plan originally proposed by Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn suggested that ‘we might find 
our way cut of the confused wilderness of 
unrelated specialisms, not by any formal 
synthesis of modern knowledge in a cur- 
riculum kut by devoting the freshman year 
to the comprehensive study of a singte his- 
toric episode such as the Greek civilization, 
setting the freshmen to reading the litera- 
ture of that period, and, under the friendly 
guidance and stimulation of a faculty of 
men who were masters of special fields, tak- 
ing that civilization to pieces, seeing how 
it worked, what forces animated it, and 
what germs of the future were thrown up 
by it.” His assumption was that in a year 
of reaming within the catholic boundaries 
of that singularly fruitful experiment in 
civilization the freshmen would see and 
handie most of the beginnings or early 
forms of modern knowledge and life. He 
suggested that the sophomore year might 
be devoted to a similar study of some other 
and later historic episode, say English civili- 
zation in the nineteenth century, or maybe 
our own American civilization, the assump- 
tien here being that the students would 
doubtless be led during the sophomore year 
to draw comparisons between the ways dif- 
ferent peoples ge at the job of building and 
administering a civilization, and to dis- 
cover what kinds of civilizations occur when 
different sets of factors are present. This 
is, of course, an adaptation to higher educa- 
tion of the project method that has been 
worked out in primary and secondary edu- 
cation. And there at least is this advan- 
tage in taking a situation out of the past 
rather than out of the present—it will stand 
sill while you study it.” 


The experimental college will enroll only 
those who volunteer for the work. New 
men’s dormitories on Lake Mendota will 
house the student body. The tutorial sys- 
tem will be used. After the sophomore year 
students will take regular work in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. 


Faculty Guardian 


Yale University has appointed Professor 
Hollon A. Farr as class officer for the 
sophomore class. Under this new admin- 
istration policy Professor Farr will act as 
dean of the class of 1929, remaining class 
officer until they graduate. If the plan 
is successful each sophomore class will have 
its class officer hereafter. Under this plan 
the University hopes to “give more personal 
attention to the needs and interests of in- 
dividual students.” 


Wells on Education 


University education is under the disfavor 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, according to an article 
from him in the September issue of 
Hearst’s Internatioal and 
Cosmopolitan magazine. 


Since the War, Mr. Wells says, it has be- 
come “very evident” that the day of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge “as the main nuclei of 
the general education of a great empire 
draws to an end.” At both, he insists, “there 
is a tradition of irrelevance which only the 
most resolute workers escape.” 


Instead of going to college Mr. Wells be- 
lieves that “as early as fifteen or sixteen, a 
youth should be brought into contact with 
realities and kept in contact with realities 
from that age on. That does not mean 
that he will make an end of learning then, 
but only that henceforth he will go on learn- 
ing—and continue learning for the rest of 
his life—in relation not to the ‘subject’ of 
a curriculum, but to the realities he is at- 
tacking.” 


Prize 


Newly reorganized under the editorship 
of Kirby Page, The World Tomorrow 
resumes publication with an October num- 
ber. Aspects of Militarism in the United 
States are discussed in this issue. Harry 
A. Overstreet, Mahatma Gandi, George Coe 
and John Nevin Sayre are among the con. 
tributors. 


The World Tomorrow announces 
five hundred dollars in prizes will be dis- 
tributed for essays on the general subject 
of “What Youth Is Thinking.” Eight prizes 
will be divided between contestants under 
twenty-five years of age and those between 
twenty-five and thirty. First prize, $100; 
second prize, $75; third prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; will be awarded in each group. 
The winning essays will appear in The 
World Tomorrow of January, 1927. 


Judges selected for the contest are: Emily 
G. Balch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; Henry Ray- 
mond Mussey, Professor of Economics, Wel- 
Icsly College; Kirby Page, editor of The 
World Tomorrow; Beatrice Price, of 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace; Henry 
P. Van Dusen, of the Student Department 
of the Y. M, C, A. 


The World Tomorrow is published 
at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 
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WINDMILL 


Yale University is offering movies for 
the teaching of history in colleges. Now 
let some ingenious Ph. D. find a place for 
the dance in classrooms and the problem of 
Gilded Youth is at an end. 


THREE QUOTATIONS 

1. “....Education makes it possible for 
a person to determine the relative qualities 
of products.”—Chancellor Lindley, Kansas 
University. 

2. “College teachers are among the worst 
paid of skilled laborers.’—Report of the 
Alumni Committee, Bowdoin College. 

3. “A combined indoor stadium, gymnasi- 
um and natatorium—said to be the largest 
and most expensive building of its type in 
the country—is now under construction at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The Cost, 
$1,250,000....”—School and Society. 


By what official sign is the college season 
opened? For a while the Wind mil1 was 
doubtful.... He grasped at such straws as 
the announcement in his favorite morning 
paper of Gin, Pajama Party on Grange 
Special; Illinois Senior in Article Scores 
Locse Younger Generation. That was not 
enough, however, to convince him that 
Education was under way. But now he has 
been vouchsafed a sign as significant as 
the March robin. The leading articles in 
the first two college papers to reach his 
desk announced Prospects Good For Sue- 
cessful Gridiron Season, and Optimism Pre- 
vails over the Football Squad. Another 
college year is with us! 


A PLEA FOR MIDNIGHT CHAPEL? 

“The chapel service in the American col- 
lege has not had a fair deal as respects the 
hours of its placing. It has been put in 
some colleges at the hour immediately after 
breakfast; in the old time it was put before 
breakfast. It has therefore served as a roll- 
call. It has also in other colleges been 
switched in between lectures and recitations 
in the course of the forenoon’s work, when 
students were hardly free and when their 
minds were weighed down with the mistakes 
they had made in the last recitation or with 
other mistakes they might make in the 
forthcoming conference. It has also, in still 
other colleges, been put in just before the 
midday meal, when men are more hungry 
for physical than for spiritual nutriment. 
It has also been placed at the close of the 
day, when students are tired and should be 
out of doors.”—Charles F. Thwing in the 
New York Times. 


— 
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CONFERENCE 


“Students into Lenin Idea—Midwest Stu- 
dent Conference Has a Russian Flavor.” 
Such was the greeting accorded by. the 
most influential newspaper in Kansas City 
to the students from seven middle western 
colleges meeting in open forum with radical, 
liberal, conservative, and _ reactionary 
speakers, June 13, 14 and 15, for the pur- 
pose of gaining first hand the opinions and 
prejudices of these exponents of various 
political doctrines. 


And the students did delve into “Lenin’s 
Idea”, not for the purpose of throwing con- 
sternation into the camp of the local super- 
patriots, but with an earnest desire to know 
more of a “‘verboten” subject than is to be 
found in a sterile, innocuous text-book. Had 
it not been for the enraged opposition of 
these patriots, the discussion might have 
been as coldly conducted and as undrama- 
tic as a laboratory experiment upon the 
law of osmotic pressure, but the representa- 
tive of the Sentinels of the Republic, who 
had previously written the chairman of the 
conference a two-page letter praising him 
for his Americanism in extending to every 
side an opportunity to speak, stirred one 
session to an uproar with his incensed de- 
mands that the Communist speaker be 
thrown out! 


Not quite so dramatic, but equally 
eloquent was a debate on the open-shop be- 
tween a former judge of the late Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations and the secre- 
tary of the International Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Union. Scheduled for an 
hour and a half, the debate and the discus- 
sion following monopolized two and a half, 
and were then adjourned to another room to 
permit the opening of other sessions, so per- 
sistent were the student’s questionings of 
the time-worn platitudes offered in favor 
of the “American policy of freedom for the 
laborer.” Most amusing, perhaps, of all the 
incidents which occured in those three days 
was the attack upon labor agitators by the 
ex-judge for arousing the class conscious- 
ness of the worker, which along with the 
“closed-shop” he labelled un-American. He 
himself was representing an employers’ as- 
sociation, likely the most class-conscious 
group in the United States. The Commu- 
nist speaker, appearing at a following ses- 
sion, in his “wild harangues” (so reported 
the Kansas City press) failed to make as 
denunciatory and as sweeping statements 
as those made by the reactionaries. 


Still another clash, approaching the dra- 
matic in its intensity, was engendered by a 
discussion of the proposed Lucretia Mott 
blanket amendment which gives to women 
the same legal status as men. Mrs. Sarah 
Green of the executive board of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League bitter- 
ly assailed the proposal, declaring it was a 
wedge by which industrial justice would be 
driven farther from women. All the pro- 
tective measures which have been won in 
the last fifty years for women in industry 
would be wiped from the statute books in 
one great sweep, she said. Mrs. Estelle 
Balfour Bennett, of the National Women’s 
Party, which is sponsoring the proposed 
amendment, defended it before the students. 

“Are Socialism and Social Work Inevit- 
ably in Conflict?” debated before the Hobo 


college of Kansas City, by a member of the 
Socialist-Labor Party and Dr. Stuart A. 
Queen, chairman of the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas, drew both 
retorts and approbation from transient la- 
borers present, thus affording the students 
an insight into their philosophy concerning 
the division of worldly goods. 


Scarcely less potent in headlining qualities 
were sessions on public ownership of utili- 
ties; birth control; the single tax; the rela- 
tionship of youth to world peace; and a 
debate on the essentiality of religion be- 
tween a Kansas City religious leader and a 
representative of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism. 


It is difficult to say just what is accom- 
plished by such a_ students’ conference. 
Thoroughness was impossible when eighteen 
heated sessions were crowded into three 
days. Only a person of remarkably superior 
intelligence could have hoped to organize 
and assimilate all that he heard in that 
short time. And of course, the inevitable 
conflict of opinion which occurs when the 
exponents of diverse political philosophies 
present their prejudices and preconceived 
views, undoubtedly had a tendency to puzzle 
and confound many of the students. The 
students most in need of a stimulant to 
thinking, moreover, were those not in at- 
tendance. Those who came were of the 
type which Sherwood Eddy terms the “mili- 


_tant minority’—students with at least some 


concept of the problems of a complex civili- 
zation. The average “studes”, whose intel- 
lectual activity finds its manifestation in 
the rah-rah fraternity life, dollar-athletics, 
and innovations in clothing were scarce. 


The one predominant thing, however, is 
this: contacts were made with fields of 
thought entirely new to most students; 
many of which might not otherwise have 
been encountered in the course of a life- 
time. They realized more vividly than ever 
before the sterility of our educational in- 
stitutions; how little effort is really made 
to grapple with the really big problems of 
life. These students were dealing with 
fundamentals, with actually basic problems. 
They were to have their opportunity to 
analyze and synthesize these questions, not 
timing their opinions to coincide with the 
professorial in order to secure a higher 
grade, but dependent exclusively upon their 
own conclusions after due deliberation. 


PAUL PORTER. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 


An excellent idea, if you 
have the wherewithal. 


And you can have it, easily 
and surely, by taking advantage 
of our liberal subscription 

plans. 


Write for agents terms to 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Czech Self-Help 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fifty students live in an abandoned lecture- 
hall. The small rent and the meagre heat- 
ing are provided by the joint efforts of the 
occupants, partly from their own funds and 
partly by gifts from outside.... 

“Closely allied to the cooperative housing 
schemes are those for feeding students.... 
The Russian agricultural students for in- 
stance have run their own restaurant for 
the last two years. Their employees are 
students and the enterprise is just self- 
supporting, though the I. S. S.* has some- 
times stepped in with temporary loans for 
the purchase of supplies.... 

During the past five years several co- 
operative shops have been started in Czecho- 
slovakia, most of which are flourishing to- 
day. Some of these shops have been found- 
ed with a small capital lent by E. S. R., and 
some quite independently. The loans have 
been fully repaid so that all these stores 
are now independent. The most notable 
example of a student cooperative is that 
opened by Russian students in 1923. Start- 
ing with only 45 members and: the small 
capital of Ke. 3,000, lent by E. S. R., they 
have grown until now they have five branch 
stores, over 500 members, nearly Ke. 50,- 
000 of their own capital and a monthly turn- 
over of more than Ke. 100,000.... 

“Beside cooperative efforts in housing, 
feeding and buying there is a large field of 
self-help which may be termed direct ma- 
terial relief, the providing of needy stu- 
dents with such things as clothing, books, 
tuition and medical care.... The German 
Aid Society distributed clothing or shoes to 
over 1000 students last year. 

“Of student work-shops there are many. 
Book-binding establishments come first in 
number, although there are no very large 
shops of that sort and their financial suc- 
cess has not been remarkable.... Several 
native student groups have organized ad- 
vertising bureaus, guide and information 
offices and the sale of calendars. As we 
have said, part of the profits of such under- 
takings are contributed to some central 
welfare organization.... For several years 
past one student aid society has realized 
nearly Ke. 100,000 per year from the sale 
of a specially designed calendar. 

“Pages would be required to relate all 
the forms of employment secured through 
various student labor-exchanges. Tutoring, 
teaching, translating, copying, specialized 
assistance such as that of draughtsmen and 
laboratory workers are those most frequent- 
ly reported. Many students are employed 
in student kitchens and other institutions. 
In general student labor-exchanges are suc- 
cessful here and have the support of both 
students and the public. 

“Self-Help in Czechoslovakia is a sign of 
the students’ conception of themselves as a 
separate class, and of their feeling of soli- 
darity within that class. The development 
of the idea that a student may work at any 
one of a hundred different forms of employ- 
ment, including manual labor, is a most im- 
portant contribution toward fitting students 
for practical life outside the university 
walls.” 


* International Student Service (succeeding 
European Student Kelief). 
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A Plea for Campus Democracy 


‘Most of our so-called education is not 
education but simply training in hoary and 
time-hallowed habits of thought. Inde- 
pendent judgment is not aimed at as much 
as conformity to accepted patterns. Fresh- 
men who thrill at immanent voyages in 
strange seas of thought alone would be 
disturbed at the elaborate academic pre- 
cautions to pilot them safely into the proper 
and recognized harbors.” These reflections, 
so platitudinous to the sophisticated, are 
extremely pertinent to most of the four 
hundred odd colleges opening their doors 
these days. 


Unfortunately American education has 
always been malleable to narrow extra-col- 
lege groups seeking to indoctrinate the fu- 
ture leaders of society with their pet ortho- 
doxies. In colonial America, when the clergy 
were all-powerful, theoretical knowledge 
was organized, as Veblen has said, “for the 
Glory of God and the Good of Man.” Later, 
in Revolutionary days, there appeared a 
native aristocracy, self-styled the “rich and 
well-born”. The colleges were monopolized 
by this class which dictated educational 
policy. With the successive sweeps of Jef- 
fersonian and Jacksonian democracy the 
college-bred aristocracy lost its hold on 
political institutions. And finally when the 
business man becomes ascendent in the so- 
cial milieu we begin to see a new trend in 
educational control. Now the complaint is 
voiced that education is being warped Ro- 
tarian-wise. 

The latest book to dwell on these mourn- 
ful aspects of our educational system* is 
in many respects the best. It avoids both 
the irritating stylistic obscurity of Veblen’s 
Higher Learning in America and 
the doctrinaire coloration that mars Upton 
Sinclair’s otherwise excellent book, The 
Goose Step. Sane and readable through- 
out, it presents a strong case against the 
college rule of absentee trustees, enforced 
by despotic and over - worked executives. 
Unlike most educational critics who focus 
on the present Dr. Kirkpatrick is curious to 
find out, as many of us are, how we got that 
way. So he traces the mechanism of col- 
lege government from the beginning when, 
with few exceptions, governing groups of 
clergymen dictated policy, treating profes- 
sors as mere hirelings, to the present day 
when college presidents enforce the orders 
of the “man in the skyscraper.” “Our tra- 
ditional system of academic organization,” 
he says, “has invited the shifting of the 
directing power from ‘Main Street to Wall 
Street’ and from Wall Street to the private 
office of a director of the House of Mor- 
gan. The shifting process is well nigh 
completed. The consequences we are now 
beginning to recognize.” Dr. Kirkpatrick 
looks hopefully for the coming of democracy 
on the campus through student revolts and 
the advent of democratically minded 
scholar-presidents like Glenn Frank of Wis- 
consin; also through the few experimental 
colleges such as Antioch, Brookwood and 
Commonwealth. To some degree these 
ventures embody Dr. Kirkpatrick’s ideal 
educational system. 


This ideal is a president shorn of his 
monarchical power. Instead of taking ord- 
ers from absentee trustees the erstwhile 


*" The American College, by J. E. 
Kirkpatrick, Ph. D., New Republic, Ine., $1.) 


captain of erudition would enforce the will 
of the faculty and students. Dr. Meiklejohn 
has characterized such an institution as a 
guild of teachers and apprentices “respons- 
ible” only to truth. 


We cannot hope, of course, to reach Uto- 
pia merely by letting the professors run our 
colleges. As Dr. Kirkpatrick warns us in 
his introduction we have just made a begin- 
ning of this study of education, despite the 
gallons of printers ink spilled daily in dis- 
cussing it. Perhaps a __ sociological 
study of the same ground covered by Dr. 
Kirkpatrick will show that professorial au- 
tonomy, desirable though it is, is not enough 
to bring on fearless teaching and diligent 
learning. Other potent pressures besides 
that of Wall Street make for the emascu- 
lation of teaching, for instance: the isolated 
academic atmosphere that breeds jealousy 
and political bickering between depart- 
ments; the inferior status of learned men 
in our society; the many subtle and indirect 
influences of wealth and privilege on the 
academic mind. A simple panacea for these 
ills is not in sight. We often tend to over- 
simplify the obstacles to untethered teach- 
ing. 


When Dr. Kirkpatrick’s book appeared on 
his campus the authorities proceeded to 
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supply additional proof of his contentions. 
After students and professors had left for 
the summer the Board of Trustees of Olivet 
College informed him of their resolution 
that his services were no longer required 
“not because of any inefficiency on your 
part as a class room teacher but because 
your views of college administration, which 
views you have always been free to express 
and advocate, are not in harmony with the 
views of the Board of Trustees and of sub- 
stantial friends of Olivet not on the board 
who are giving financial support to Olivet 
College.” The action was taken “in agree- 
ment with the understanding with Dr. Kirk- 
patrick made a year ago.” Dr. Kirkpatrick 
denies the existence of the understanding. 
He charges the trustees with acting secret- 
ly when they had given the faculty “every 
reason to believe that no dismissals would 
be made without giving the persons who so 
desired a hearing before the faculty.” The 
Olivet College Echo, a student 
publication, expressed “deep regret” at the 
dismissal, and sympathetic students and 
professors propose to challenge the Trus- 
tees’ action. N.S. 


Trickery and Caricature 


Certainly one paragraph of the American 
Credo has to do with cartoons. They were 
invented by American humor, and developed 
by our newspapers, so runs popular belief; 
one good cartoon is worth ten _ political 
speeches; and the freshest wit comes from 
the college comics. 


If all this is true, then curiosity should 
drive the ambitious college artist and the 
wit-wise college audience to cock at least 
one eye at a book called Red Cartoon s* 
which the publishers promise will be “ter- 
rible’, “savage,” “sardonic,” “stunning,” 
“with a purpose”—in short, bolshevik, Com- 
munistic. 


Whatever the intelligent college artist 
thinks of the adjectives one good look will 
certainly weaken his credo, and will likely 
reveal him to himself as nothing more than 
a clever clothesdraper. For a cartoon, so 
this first glance will show, can actually re- 
veal character, can give ten-fold weight to 
wit, and can point irony of immense dimen- 
sions. The college comic, by contrast, is 
concerned only with pretty little plays on 
words and manners. “He” is dressed in 
exaggerated plus-fours, and “she” dangles 
her legs a la Held—that’s manners, not 
character; and a new twist is given in the 
inscription to the “crack”—that’s cleverness, 
not wit or irony. 


Robert Minor draws two characters with 
a few charcoal strokes. The first, in rags, 
keeping his hands warm in his pockets, 
back bent forward, face haggard; the other 
fat, overcoated, with cane, stove-pipe and 
that comfortable gesture: the drawing is 
entitled, “The Unemployed.” Now the very 


*“Red Cartoons, published by the 
Daily Worker, Chicago.—$1. 


fact that this drawing cannot be described 
in words without platitude shows what the 
drawing has done; and under this draw- 
ing the inscription, “The Unemployed,” be- 
comes not only witty but portentious. In 
such a manner the cartoon approaches—yes, 
dear college artist—approaches the sub- 
lime. 


Most of the “red” cartoons deserve the 
junk-pile instead of the adjectives the pub- 
lisher has used, and the first on the cover 
is one of the stupid Communist gestures 
which hope to create power simply by using 
its symbols. But this and other considera- 
tions are not in point here. From the best 
of these cartoons the college artist can learn 
to study for the direct, economic line in- 
stead of clever Ben Day effects and dis- 
torted poses; to learn human motives and 
get to see every-day reality with a detached 
eye instead of hunting for trick endings to 
old cracks. The college comics artist is 
himself every day a part of the most curious 
show on earth. In getting an education he 
is put through the most fantastic processes. — 
(Think, for instance, of the office and the 
occupations of the Dean!) If, surrounded 
by alumni, college presidents, professors, 
activity men, society girls, cheer leaders 
and the like, he cannot see the broad jokes 
played on him and them by Fate, but keeps 
on illustrating for “he-she”’, his cleverness 
is dumb and his wit is idiotic. D. P. H. 


(For further study of cartooning it is 
recommended that the wise investigator get 
in his library —if he can — the volumes of 
the old Masses, whose spirit is undulled 
by propaganda. And of more terrific power 
than the “red” artists even at their best is 
Georg! Grosz — undulled by imitation.) 


